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THE SUPERNATURAL IN MACBETH. 


HERE is no supernatural in Macbeth. For certain artistic 
purposes that which seems is in poetry; but that does not 
preclude analysis and resolution of the seeming into airy 
nothing, if such it may be after all. 

In dealing with the supernatural Shakespeare gives us two classes 
of dramas, differing altogether in the part played by the supernatural 
element. In the Zempest, and in A Midswmmer-Night’s Dream, 
ascending from his usual field of the rigidly practical drama into the 
realm of pure poetry, in so far as that is possible in dramatic com- 
position, he makes of the invisible and materialized powers of earth 
and air actual controlling motive powers, directing events and pro- 
ducing human action, either in and of themselves, or under potent 
human direction. 

In Hamlet and Macbeth the part of the supernatural is at best 
but small, although it is apparently a chief ruling power. 

In the realm of pure poetry, where the fancy runs riot, and all is 
weird and fantastic, no wildest stretch of the imagination can shock 
the judgment. In the far, lone island, the scene of the Zempest, and 
in the mystical moonlight and shadowy, elf-haunted recesses of 
deep forests, where is laid the scene of A Midswmmer-Night’s Dream, 
the supernatural befits the themes. The places, as they are drawn, 
and the entire atmosphere, transcend the natural and the human. 
The real becomes in them rather a shading cloud low upon the 
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horizon of bright, poetical skies, than, as in Macbeth and Hamlet, the 
chief theme, which is only luridly suffused by a dim glare of the 
supernatural, Where the poetical is the chief element, the super- 
natural is of highest importance; where the real is first, it becomes 
but a vague and misty atmosphere and setting. 

My purpose is merely to suggest this much as preliminary to a 
few words on the supernatural in Macbeth, to be followed by a few 
words in another paper concerning the same element in Hamlet. 

The play of Macbeth opens with the character of Macbeth a moral 
blank page; physical bravery, a ready judgment in emergency and 
a determined will are attributed, but no moral quality, To sucha 
man the suggestion of the crown as a thing to be desired to make 
one happy, comes much asa similar suggestion came to Adam and 
Eve in the garden. 

The great question of free will, fixed fate, and moral accountability 
underlies this drama, as the same question, with varying phases and 
under different conditions, underlies the drama of Hamlet. ’Twixt 
these two poles of thought,—between which “life hovers like a star,” 
and events shape themselves so mysteriously that man is yet won- 
dering whether they are due to his own free agency, to destiny, or 
to both in marvellous co-operation,— Macbeth, like Hamlet, works 
itself out. 

A searching analysis may give to the various elements their proper 
places, so far as the mere intellect is concerned, and yet leave the 
student and the spectator hesitating as to whether Macbeth is com- 
pelled by supernatural power, whether he creates his own destiny, 
or whether it is a resultant from conflicting elements. 

The supernatural is at once a leading factor and a mere poetical 
element. It is a leading factor in appearance, and therefore it oper- 
ates powerfully upon the imagination of the spectater. Under a 
searching analysis it is seen to be actually of no great.moment in its 
relation to the action of the play. 

The witches appear, and in twelve lines tell us of were and 
battle, thunder, lightning and storm, and of a coming meeting with 
Macbeth. When they come face to face with the hero, they assume 
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the prophetic role, and yet foretell nothing. They do nothing and 
cause nothing to be done. The unfolding drama presents something 
of the post hoc, but no suggestion of a propter hoc that we.are reason- 
ably required to accept. If one should be compelled to grant—as I do 
not think is the case—foretelling, there is no such foreknowing as we 
call prophecy. 

They hail Macbeth thane of Glamis. He knows that he is thane 
of Glamis, made so by Sinel’s death. They tell him that he shall be 
thane of Cawdor. He was already thane of Cawdor, although he did 
not know it. The dramatist is careful to give us that information in 
the scene preceding the meeting of Macbeth with the witches, 

They tell him that he will be king hereafter. How much that is 


prophecy Banquo, superstitious as he is—although he was not weak 
and evil—divines when he says :— 


That trusted home 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. 


And it does; but not until Lady Macbeth had chastised him with the 
valor of her tongue. 

In the last meeting in the fourth act they tell Macbeth that he need 
not fear until Birnam wood shall come to Dunsinane, and then not until 
one not of woman born shall assail him. Birnam wood does never come 
to Dunsinane, and none not of woman born does ever assail Macbeth, 
and yet his fortunes and his life go out together. 

Such is the entire part of the witches in Macbeth. If they can be 
called agencies potent in the creation of action in the drama, it can be 
at most only in so far as they merely suggest an end which inflames 
desire, and hold out a possibility for Banquo’s issue, which puts eternal 
hatred between the two heroes. They do advise him to be 


bloody, bold, and resolute, but he had already announced that resolu- 
tion to his wife :— 


I will to-morrow, 
And betimes I will, to the weird sisters : 
More shall they speak; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good 
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All causes shall give way: I am in blood 

Stepp’d in so far, that, should I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er: 

Strange things I have in head that will to hand; 

Which must be acted ere they may be seann’d. 
Shakespeare has not allowed the witches to exercise, or his drama to 
require, any actual supernatural power, or the foreknowledge of pro- 
phecy, although there is abundant appearance of it all. 

Superstitious although men may be, the common sense of mankind 
rejects belief in supernatural intervention in the immediate affairs of 
men, in that which lies before their own eyes. To all men the super- 
natural is a vague something, there, yonder, in the dark, in the far, 
in the past, or in the future. Hence in a practical drama of real life 
and action the dramatist is careful to exclude that actual exercise 
of supernatural power which he has used so beautiful'y in his purely 
poetical creations. His fiends in Macbeth suggest wonders to the 
imagination of the spectator, but they work no miracles. Their 
chief part is to invest the drama with a vague, misty, poetical halo 
of the supernatural, imparting a weird and terrible charm, just as the 
Creator has invested life with the same vague atmosphere of the mys- 
terious and dreadful. 

Such suggestions as the witches make might have come as potently 
to other natures, and perhaps even to Macbeth’s, from mere human 
agencies. How often has some wily sycophant thus, by mere sugges- 
tion, urged on some man of war and triumph to lose honor and 
life in rebellion, or to win at the expense of honor. To a man of 
Macbeth’s character,—a weak moral coward, deeply superstitious, 
and of a poetical-philosophical bent, that makes his character in 
many respects a companion-piece with that of Hamlet,—the very 
idea of the supernatural comes with power to stimulate desire and 
move toward purpose. It comes not with sufficient power. Shake- 
speare is careful to avoid that. He does allow purpose to form, 
and then to melt, so that no effective purpose appears in him until 
he is brought under the strong will of his wife. No witches weave spells 
for her, and her very silence concerning the witches is contemptuous 
in one whose practical mind needed no such incentive. 
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Shakespeare is so careful to avoid the effective working out of 
results by any supernatural agency, that he shows us purpose form- 
‘ing under the witches’ suggestion, allows us to see it crumble, lets us 
witness Macbeth’s abject cowardice in the presence of his wife, and 
see her,—taking for granted that sufficient wickedness of which she 
has spoken with taunts and sneers, in her limning of his character, 
—make his very moral cowardice a means of strengthening his weak 
will for the bloody deed. 

At the most, the only. potency the witches have in the drama is 
the power from within Macbeth, and not from without. It is sub- 
jective only, and it is the power over him of his own belief in the 
supernatural, and not the operation upon him of an actual outside 
supernatural spell or witchcraft. 

Asis usual in men, he only believes in the witches in so far as they 
are going the way that he is going. The moment that they cross his 
path with a word of good omen for Banquo he is in arms with curses, 
daring fate itself into the lists :— 

Infected be the air whereon they ride; 
And damn’d all those that, trust in them! 

Not even through the subjective force of Macbeth’s belief in the 
supernatural is he moved to action; nor is any action in the drama 
thereby determined, unless it be the death of Banquo, Not even 
under their fell suggesting is purpose ripened, until Lady Macbeth 
forges desire into purpose, and hammers purpose and action into 
shameful melding. If he visits them again, it is not to find new incen- 
tive or means, but, rather, as men always dally with evil; to 
strengthen purpose already formed. The devil may seek us the first 
time; if he find us, we seek him the second time. 

Shakespeare was clearly no believer in the supernatural, in so far as 
a false philosophy of being distinguishes it from the natural. He 
uses the superstitious beliefs of man, and he may even allow these to 
produce action and to forge events; but, chiefly, he uses even this 
subjective element to invest his work with a marvelous charm. He 
uses it naturally and rightly and as it is in nature, so that we lay aside 
the drama, feeling that 
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O’er all there hung a shadow of a fear; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The play is haunted. 


But we turn in vain to look for an exhibition of supernatural power, 
or even an actual part of the witches as a cause of human action or 
occasion thereof. If they even sow the seeds, they do not incubate to 
hatch the fatal germs of evil. As the eggs of the python are hatched 
by the hot sands of the desert, these are hatched out into a brood of 
crimes by the moral nature of Macbeth, under the influence of the 
fructifying heat that burns in the hell-lighted soul of his dreadful 
wife. Bulwer and other lesser geniuses may commit the mistake in 
art as interpreters of nature of allowing effects in their work which 
only supernatural power can produce ; Shakespeare never. 

I should meet, perhaps, one possible objection. What is said con- 
cerning Banquo’s issue, “ that two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry,” 
seems to be prophecy. But it is prophecy of that which is not to come 
to pass in the drama, and therefore it plays no part at all in that little 
world, a miniature of the big world. It heightens the effect with- 
out in any way marring by unnatural effects a practical drama of real 
life, unfolding and working out through natural causes. 

I do not allow that the suggestion to Banquo, “ Your children shall 
be kings,” was productive of Banquo’s death. We feel their rivalry 
from the very second scene of the first act; and one who felt himself 
rebuked by Banquo, “as, it is said, Mark Antony was by Cesar,” 
needed no suggestion from any quarter to commit the murder at the 
time when it was committed. But Banquo and the death of Banquo 
and the escape of Fleance play no part in the drama, except in so far 
as Banquo is a foil and a contrast to Macbeth and the pursuit of both 
a further light upon his character and development. 

There is no supernatural in Macbeth. There is the weird charm of 
mystery artfully thrown over the drama. It is with the play as it is 
in life, where we see and believe that events around us are worked out 
by natural causes and according to natural laws, and yet cannot help 
lending a sort of vague, fascinated credence to some occult sense of a 
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mysterious something mingled with it all, transcending nature and 
nature’s laws, and taking form as spiritism, witchcraft, and all that, 
according to the age and the individual. And, just so, while we are 
spellbound by a weird sense of the supernatural in Macbeth, the drama 
goes on, working itself out according to nature and nature’s laws, as 
these laws were employed by the hand of one who knew nature and 
nature’s laws as never man did before or since. 


H. M. Doak. 


THE EDITORS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
XVIII. JOHN PAYNE COLLIER. 


JHE subject of the present sketch was born in London in 
1789. His father was John Collier, who was related to 
the well-known Jeremy Collier. About 1805 he was 

-_ placed in the bookstore of Thomas Rodd the elder, and 
while there acquired a great love for books. Collier’s father published 
The Literary: Register and The Monthly Review, and was also con- 
cerned in the management of The Times. This gave young Collier an 
opportunity to write for the press, and having commenced reading 
law, he furnished law and parliamentary reports for The Morning 
Chronicle. 

His first book was a collection of sketches of various lawyers, etc., 
and was entitled Criticisms on the Bar. It was published in 1819, 
and was followed during the succeeding year by The Poetical Decam- 
eron. This was a series of conversations on English poets and poetry, 
and attracted considerable attention at the time. He published a 
translation of the poem by Schiller entitled Fridolin in 1824, and a 
rendering of the same author’s Fight with the Dragon in 1825. 
During the latter year he also essayed the production of an original 
poem entitled The Poet’s Pilgrimage. 

Mr. Collier’s next work was the editing of the third edition of 
Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, which was published 1825-27. 
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The following year he furnished the introductory matter for Punch 
and Judy, the illustrations of which were by Cruikshank, and Collier’s 
part was an historical account of the origin of puppet-plays in 
England, ete. 

‘The book which made Mr. Collier’s reputation, however, was his 
History of English Dramatic Poetry to the time of Shakespeare, and 
Annals of the Stage to the Restoratiof. This was published in three 
volumes in 1831, and one of its author’s latest occupations was the 
revision of this work, for the new edition of 1879. In 1833 he edited 
Five Old Plays, a Supplement to Dodsley and others ; and the follow- 
ing year prepared A Catalogue of Heber’s Collection of Early English 
Poetry, ete. 

In 1835 the first of his books relating to Shakespeare appeared, 
This was his New Facts regarding the Life of Shakespeare, and it was 
followed the succeeding year by New Particulars. In 1836 he also 
issued Five Miracle Plays, or Scriptural Dramas, and in 1837 he 
printed the description of the Earl of Ellesmere’s wonderful collection 
of books, known as the Bridgewater Catalogue. This was privately 
issued, and the matter that it contained was afterward incorporated in 
his Bibliographical and Critical Account of the Rarest Books in the 
English Language, published in 1866. 

In 1838 the Camden Society was founded, and two years later the 
Percy and Shakespeare Societies. For all these societies Collier edited 
many books, among which may be mentioned Bale’s Kynge Johan, 1838 ; 
Old Ballads, 1840; The Pain.and Sorrow of an Evil Marriage, 1840; 
The Egerton Papers, 1840; Thé King and a Poor Northern Man, 
1841; Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, 1841; The School of Abuse, by 
Gosson, 1841; Heywood’s Apology for Actors, 1841; The Debate 
between Pride and Lowliness, 1841; Patient Grissel, 1841; The Mad 
Pranks and Merry Jests of Robin Goodfellow, 1841; Strange Histories, 
1841; A Marriage Triumph on the Nuptials of the Prince Palatine 
and the Princess Elizabeth, 1842; The History of Patient Grisel, 1842 ; 
Piece Penniless’s Supplication to the Devil, 1842; Fools and Jesters, 
1842; The Alleyn Papers, 1843; Honour Triumphant, etc., 1848; 
A Treatise Against Dicing, etc., 1843; The Harmony of Birds, 1843; 
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Household Books of John, Duke of Norfolk, etc., 1844; Lyrical Poems, 
etc., 1844; The Ghost of Richard the Third, 1844; many articles in 
the Shakespeare Society’s Papers, 1844-49; The Diary of Philip 
Henslowe, 1845; Eight Novels Employed by English Dramatic Poets 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1846, Memoirs of the Principal 
Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare, 1846 ; Bull of Pope Innocent VIII, 
etc., 1847; Eztracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, ete., 
1848 ; and Inigo Jones, A Life of the Architect, etc., 1848. 

In addition to the above long list of works edited for the three 
societies before enumerated, Mr. Collier edited and printed for private 
circulation, in limited editions, a very large number of works which 
would otherwise have been practically inaccessible to studegts of early 
English literature. 

Farther Particulars regarding Shakespeare and his Works, appeared 
in 1839; Shakespeare’s Library, a very valuable and useful book, in 
1844; A Booke of Roxeburghe Ballads in 1847; A Letter to the Earl 
of Ellesmere, ete. in 1849; Notes and Emendations (which will be 
referred to below), in 1852 and 1853; Drayton’s Poems in 1856; 
Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton in 1856; his Reply to 
Hamilton in 1860; Spenser’s Works in 1862; An Old Man’s Diary 
in 1871; Trilogy in 1874; and an edition of King Edward III in 
1874, | 

Mr. Collier died at Maidenhead on September 17th, 1883, having 
attained the great age of ninety-four years. 

It appears to.have been about 1841 that he determined to publish 
an edition of Shakespeare, and in that year he issued a pamphlet 
entitled Reasons for a New Edition of Shakespeare's Works. In 
1842-44 the edition was published. Volumes II, III, IV, V, and 
VI are dated 1842, VII and VIII have 1843 on the title-page, while 
Volume I was published in 1844. The following is the title-page :— 

The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text formed from an 
entirely new Collation of the Old Editions: With the Various Readings, 
Notes, a Life of the Poet, and a History of the Early English Stage. By 


J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A. In Eight Volumes. Vol. I. London: 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria Lane. 1844. 
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It is a well-printed book, and contains the plays in the order that 
they appeared in the First Folio, followed by Pericles and the Poems. 
The first volume contains the history of the stage, to the time of 
Shakespeare ; the life of the poet ; his will; the preliminary matter of 
the First Folio; additional notes; and a glossarial index. 

In his preface Mr. Collier says :— 


I should not have ventured to undertake the superintendance of a new 
edition of the Works of Shakespeare, had I not felt confidence, arising not 
only out of recent but long-continued experience, that I should enjoy some 
important and peculiar advantages. The Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
Francis Egerton, I was sure, would allow me to resort to their libraries, in 
cases where search in our public depositories must be unavailing, in conse- 
quence of gheir inevitable deficiences: this of itself would have been a 
singular facility ; but I did not anticipate that these two noblemen would 
at once have permitted me, as they have done, to take home, for the pur- 
pose of constant and careful collation, every early impression of Shake 
speare’s productions they possessed. 

My main object has been to ascertain the true language of the 
poet, and my next to encumber his language with no more in the shape of 
comment, than is necessary to render the text intelligible ; and I may add, 
that I have the utmost confidence in the perspicuity of Shakespeare’s mode 
of expressing his own meaning, when once his precise words have been 


established. 

The text is a conservative one, with perhaps rather too much 
preference for the Quartos. The notes are short, and are printed at 
the foot of the page. 

In 1853 Mr. Collier first published his famous Notes and Emenda- 
tions, in which he described the finding of his corrected copy of the 
Second Folio, which led to the celebrated controversy regarding its 
genuineness. It is not proposed to enter into a discussion of that 
controversy here, but merely to relate the effect it had upon Mr. 
Collier’s subsequent editions of Shakespeare. 


The same year he issued an edition in one volume quarto, with the 
following title-page :— 


The Plays of Shakespeare: The Text regulated by the Old Copies, and 
by the recently discovered Folio of 1632, containing early Manuscript 
Emendations. Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A. London: Whit- 
taker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. MDCCCLIII. 
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In this volume Mr. Collier printed all the emendations found in his 
corrected copy of the Second Folio. It was unaccompanied by notes, 
and no notice was given of the hundreds of places where the received 
text had been changed to accommodate it to the corrected Second Folio. 
In the preface Mr. Collier said :— 

It is not to be understood that the Editor approves of all the changes 
in the text of the plays contained in the ensuing volume; but while he is 
doubtful regarding some, and opposed to others, it is his deliberate opinion, 
that the great majority of them assert a well-founded claim to a place in 
every future reprint of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works. 

It was curious to see an editor, who had before been very conserv- 
ative in the formation of the text of the plays, now rushing to the 
other extreme, and including all the emendations of a volume of no 
authority whatever. This edition was reprinted in New York in the 
same year. 


Five years later there appeared another edition in six volumes 
octavo :— 


Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, Tragedies and Poems. Edited by 
J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A. The Second Edition. In Six Volumes. 
Vol. I. London: Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 1858. 


It will be noticed that in designating this as the second edition Mr. 
Collier ignored the one-volume edition which he published in 1853, 
and which was really his second, so that the present one should have 
been called the third. Of its text he says :— 


The most anxious and responsible part of the duty of an editor of any 
of the older poets relates to the integrity and purity of the text. In the 
case of Shakespeare this has necessarily been a matter of peculiar difficulty, 
delicacy, and perplexity ; and, bearing in mind how little had been done, 
in this respect, by all the commentators during the last 150 years, the 
principle I laid down to myself, in my former edition, was that of adhering 
to the words and letters of the old copies in 4to and folio, whenever it was 
possible to extract from them anything like a consistent and perspicuous 
meaning. Where no such sense could be obtained, the best conjectures of 
previous editors, or the most guarded speculations of my own were 
resorted to ; but not a few passages still remained so inextricably corrupt, 
that, like others who had preceded me in the same task, I was compelled 
to content myself with the mere reproduction of what had been handed 
down tous. The principle, to which I closely and constantly adhered to 
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in 1848, became afterwards modified by a circumstance which has excited 
attention at home and abroad, and which has been to me, most unfairly, 
the source of much personal attack and obloquy. 

He then describes the circumstances attendant upon the finding of 
his corrected copy of the Folio of 1632, and says of the emendations 
proposed in that volume, that he was “from the first disposed to 
attach more value to the whole body of alterations, than not a few of 
them really merited.” Be this as it may he certainly did not adopt 
as many of them in the text of the present edition as in that of 1853. 

The notes are longer than those in the first edition, and while nearly 
all of the latter have been retained in the present one, they have been 
added to quite materially, and new ones also appear. Very often 
indeed is the corrected Folio of 1632 referred to, and Mr. Collier 
seems to have regarded its authority as final in most cases, but in this 
posterity will fail to agree with him. His first edition had a much 
better text than either of those which followed it, and altogether it 
was most unfortunate for his reputation that Mr. Collier ever discov- 
ered the corrected Folio. 

It has already been stated above that it was not the purpose of the 
present paper to discuss in any way the long and angry controversy 
which arose concerning the corrected Folio of 1632, but the present 
writer would be doing an injustice to the memory of one who was his 
friend for many years, if he did not place on record his entire belief 
in Mr. Collier’s honesty and good faith in the matter. 

In 1875 Mr. Collier, who was then an old man, and far past the 
age when most persons relinquish literary labors, determined to com- 
mence the publication of another edition of Shakespeare. Under date 
of January 4th of that year he wrote as follows to The Athenceum :— 

At the instance of not a few of the recipients of my tripartite ‘‘ Trilogy ”’ 
(only fifty copies of which were lately issued as presents to my friends), I 
am induced to try another trifling Shakespearian experiment, to carry out 
which I think I shall require fifty subscribers. 

It is, to issue a new edition of Shakespeare in the original small quarto 
size, consisting of only fifty copies, in the same type and on the same paper 
as the seventy reprints of Tracts and Poems which I have been sending 


round to my friends during the last six or seven years. All the risk sub- 
scribers will run will be the single guinea, which must be advanced to 
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commence the undertaking ; each play will cost from 5s. to 7s., never more 
than the last, nor less than the first. The whole money shall be spent 
upon print and paper; for the guinea, therefore, subscribers will obtain at 
least three entire plays, the text founded upon the best authorities, as fully 
explained in my ‘ Trilolgy.’”’ For myself I require no payment beyond 
the pleasure of producing an edition of our great dramatist which will 
conform to my own declared ideas of excellence. As soon as the first 
guinea is exhausted subscribers may continue or discontinue their pay- 
ments, and I only expect them to trust me to the most limited extent: 
they did so throughout the issue of my Reprints from 1866 to 1872; and I 
am warranted in saying that they were not disappointed. The sizeof my 
small quartos, as my friends are aware, ranges on the shelves exactly with 
ordinary octavos. Such as are willing to aid me must be so good as to 
favour me with Post-office Orders for one guinea each, and I will keep an 
exact list of them, until they amount to fifty, which number I shall on no 
account exceed. Of course, I must at the same time be furnished with the 
address of the remitters. 
J. PAYNE COLLIER. 

P. S.—I may point to my recent impression of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King 
Edward the Third ’’ (which will, of course, be included, and for the first 
time, in any collected edition), as affording a specimen of the style and 
manner in which the whole will be completed. The notes will be as brief 
as possible, never occupying more than a couple of lines, and avoiding all 
controversy. The reproduction of the true language of the poet is my sole 
aim ; and every subscriber will thus obtain, at the price of only print and 
paper, the whole of Shakespeare, with no more than fifty copies of the 


edition. 

Mr. Collier’s calculation was in error, however, as to the cost of 
some of the plays, and he found that he would run behind at the 
original subscription price of a guinea for three plays. He therefore 
printed fifty-eight copies of each play to make up the loss, 

The plays appeared one at a time, in paper covers, and were issued 
in the order that they occurred in the First Folio, with the interpo- 
lation, however, of Edward III; and the addition of the poems, Peri- 
cles, Two Noble Kinsmen, A Yorkshire Tragedy, and Mucedorous, 
Each play was issued with separate paging, but the title-pages were 
also given, so that the whole could be bound in eight volumes. One 
of these reads as follows:— 

The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, With the Purest Text, 


and the Briefest Notes. Edited by J. Payne Collier. Vol. I. London: 
Privately Printed for the subscribers. 1878. 
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The book is beautifully printed on excellent paper, and is one of 
the handsomest editions, typographically, which has ever appeared. 
The general preface is short, and in it Mr. Collier said :— 

As to the text, I have been guided, and indeed governed, by a close 
examination of, I may say, every authentic impression that has been issued 
from the year 1596 to the present day. . . . I began my own researches 
much before I was nineteen, and I have continued them industriously 
until now, when in my ninetieth year, I can safely assert that there is no 
play, and no passage in a play, by Shakespeare, regarding which I have 
not read, and carefnlly weighed, every argument that has been advanced. 


In my notes, I have thought it unnecessary to enter into tedious, though 
often learned, arguments for or against particular words or expressions. 


George Chapman, while Shakespeare was still living, concluded his 
noble translation of Homer with a line which I may perhaps be allowed 
to add here, in the humblest spirit of thankfulness :— 

‘“The work that I was born to do is done.” 
January 11, 1878. J. PAYNE COLLIER. 
As it will be seen by the above date, the work was finished in 1878. 
The forty-three “ parts” of which it consisted occupied the last years 
of Mr. Collier’s literary life, and it gave him occupation and relaxa- 
tion. It is, however, mainly a reprint, so far as the text is concerned, 
of his edition of 1858. The notes are short, and there is no life of the 
poet. Never before had such a limited edition of Shakespeare been 
issued, as previously Halliwell-Phillipps’ edition (which consisted of 
one hundred and fifty copies) had been the most limited. 
J. PARKER NorRIs. 





Open Courl. 


That’s a question; how shall we try it? 


—The Comedy of Errors, V,1i, 421. 
In this ’ll be impartial; be you judge 
Of your own cause, 


—Measure for Measure, V, i, 166. 


AFTER ALL, AN UNCORRUPT PASSAGE. 


There is a passage in The Merchant of Venice which, when I 
edited the play some months ago, [ felt convinced was corrupt, and 
would have been willing at any minute to have denounced it in 
private much less guardedly than I criticised it in print. 

Gratiano says to Shylock, in the Trial Scene (IV, i, 133) :— 

Thy currish spirit 
Govern’d a wolf, who hanged for human slaughter : 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet. 

Now, it seemed to me indisputable that Professor Allen is right in 
saying that Gratiano, thugh he says wolf, evidently was thinking of a 
wolfish man—a murderer. Wolves, forsooth, are never hung on 
a gallows; men are hung, not animals. Wherefore I conjectured 
that the whole sentence was corrupt, and that it had been inserted, 
probably, by some actor asa “gag” containing an allusion to the 
recent hanging of the Jew, Dr. Lopez, and I pointed triumphantly to 
the fact that, although by omitting the whole sentence the lines would 
be broken, the dismembered verses would nevertheless fit together after 
the excision with rhythmic nicety and exactriess. Any expert in read- 
ing between lines can there, in that note in The New Variorum edition, 
detect the self-complacent smirk of an editorial Q. E. D. 

But mark the fall of pride! 
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I picked up by chance the other day that very entertaining account 
of the travels in “ Engelland” of the “ Effuigent, High-born Prince 
and Sir, Sir-” Frederick, (to translate literally, the grandiloquent Ger- 
man) Duke of Wirtemberg and Teckh, etc., etc., in 1592, and written 
by his Secretary, Jacob Rathgeben. The volume was printed in 1604, 
and on page 24, recto, the journey from Oxford (or, as it is called 
“Ochsenfurt”) to London is described with some minuteness. At 
one place between “ Winsello” and “ Bethore” there is a sandy plain 
or heath, whereon are many wild rabbits which are not kept in war- 
rens, but run at large, so that one can see fifty or sixty at a time, 
“wo man auch,” continues the faithful, observant Secretary, “in 
solcher Gegnet wilde Kiider, [what this animal is I do not know; if 
it is the old German for Kater, a tom-cat, it shows that when Shylock 
accuses Launcelot of sleeping “ by day more than the wild cat,” the illus- 
tration might have been more familiar than it is to us] Itis, oder sonsten 
Raubuégel fingt, dieden Koniglin Schaden zufiigen, hengt man dieselb- 
igen an ein Galgen, wie die Walff, zeucht ihnen aber zuuor die Haut 
ab.” Or, in English: “ In the region round about they catch Kiider, 
fitchews, or birds of prey, which injure these rabbits; and these 
marauders, after having flayed them, the people hang on a gallows, as 
they do wolves.” 

When shall we learn “ hands off,’ and that Shakespeare is always 
right? Where the text is clear, few dreams are more delusive than 
that we can change a single phrase. 


Horace Howarp FuRNESS. 
June, 1888. 


AISCHYLUS AND SHAKESPEARE. 
Sonnet LXXXVIT ends with these lines :— 


Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
In sleep a king, but waking no such matter. 


. This seems to me borrowed from the famous passage in Auschylus’s 
Agamemnon, vv. 401 sqq. [414 sqq. ed. Dindorf.] 








Open Court. 





n6dw & dreprovtias 


gdopa Obfer déuwy. dvdocew, 


Gupatwy 0° ev dynviats 


Eppse rae ’Agpodita. 


I am not sure that there ought to be a comma after flatter. The 
passage makes better sense without it. We could hardly say: “Iam 
no such matter as a king.” But we could say: “I have no such 
matter as thou.” The meaning is: Thy material frame does uot pre- 
sent itself to me when I awake. I should paraphrase the two lines 
thus: Thus have I had thee, as King Menelaus in sleep had the flat- 
tering dream of Helen ; but, when I awake, [ find no material em- 
bodiment, such as thou art.* This again recalls Homer’s lines : 

® ndrot, 7 ‘pa tts eott xat ev dtdao déporow 
guy xai etdwihov, atap gpéves odx eve Tapray, 
Iliad, xxiii,A04-5, 
Tuomas Davipson. 


A COLONIAL GOVERNOR WHO KNEW SHAKE- 
SPEARE BY HEART. 


It is perhaps quite safe to say that few, even of the most ardent admir- 
ers of Shakespeare, have ever attempted to so commit the plays as to 
repeat them entire from memory. An instance is recorded by Francis 8. 
Drake, in his “ History of the Old Town of Roxbury ” (Massachusetts), a 
delightfully chatty book. Sir Francis Bernard, the Royal Governor of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay from 1760 to 1769, was a man of marked 
gifts; but, through domestic meanness, public duplicity, and a lack 
of judgment in the management of colonial affairs, had the misfortune 


to incur the indignation, hatred, and contempt of the whole common- 
wealth. 


Of him Mr, Drake says :— 


* Or, no corresponding material em bodiment. 
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Though upright and of courteous address, Bernard left few friends in the 
place where he passed ten years of his life. He had too little command of 
his temper and lacked those mollifying arts which the ferment of the times 
required. He had fine conversational talents, an extensive knowledge of 
books, and a memory so tenacious that he boasted that he could repeat the 
whole of the plays of Shakespeare. He was the friend of literature, and 
gave to Harvard College a large part of his private library. This passage 
from his favorite author must in his latter days often have occurred to 
him :— 


My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age— 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends— 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses not loud, but deep. 


In reference to Bernard’s contribution to Harvard University, Mr. 
Justin Winsor, the Librarian, says that “ when the college library was 
burned in 1764, Sir Francis was among those who sought to restore it, 
and gave £10.10s. in money and over three hundred volumes of books, 
but there were no Shakespeares among them, so far as we know.” 

Just what editions were in his library it might be interesting to find 
out; and if he was the fortunate possessor of any of the Quartos or 
Folios, they did not remain on this side of the Atlantic, but returned 
with him to England. 

Epwarp A. Hatcu. 

Boston, Mass. 


WHERE GRIGGS AND ASHBEE DISAGREE. 


To THE Eprror :— 


On p. 323 of your July issue you say “that in line 1594 of the 
1602 text of The Bankside edition of The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Vol. I) ‘m,’ instead of ‘Sir,’ has worked its way into the types.” I 
have not the Ashbee fac-simile quarto before me, but the Griggs fac- 
simile photographic reprint Quarto, which The Bankside follows, has 
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“m” instead of “Sir.” It is quite likely that the different copies 
used by Ashbee and Griggs may account for the disagreement. 

The Bankside is an effort at exact and perfect accuracy—the two 
best professional proof-readers in America are employed to give the 
two texts their extra attention and care, that the result may be not 
only satisfactory, but a credit to American scholarship. Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard, in The Mail and Express, reviewing Vol. I, says: “ We, as 
Americans, have great reason to be proud of the Bankside Shake- 
speare” ; and the Society proposes to still further deserve and justify 
this high encomium as the succeeding volumes appear. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Ws. H. FLemine. 

Rooms of the New York Shakespeare Society, July 9, 1888. 


Shakespeare Socielies. 


Such a holy witch 
That he enchants societies into him; 
Half all men’s hearts are his. Cymbeline, I, vi, 166, 


THe Murvat Cius, WoopLAnD, CAt., during the season 1887— 
’88 has made the Elizabethan age a special subject of reading and 
study. To guide the Club in this, its Leader, Mr. C. W. Thomas, 
made out the following “ Outline of Study” and Programmes* :— 


* Suggestions :—Reading should be made a means of study, and not merely a source of 
entertainment. Each member should have a system of study, and that system should 
be his own. If possible, each member should own the books he reads. They become 
the most valuable and the most unselfish companions. All papers should be short, 
concise and to the point; and all conversation should be confined to the subject mat- 
ter in hand. Good listeners are as needful as good conversationalists. The aim should 
be to study, not to create, literature; to be students, not authors. “To be candid, is to 
be willing to see a thing turn out either way. The scientific spirit is the honest spirit. 
The investigating power is the judicial power. To be wise is to be just. To be great is 
to be fair.”” Come prepared. Perform all assigned duties without excuse or apology. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 
I. Literature and Learning. 
. Poetry—Edmund Spenser. 
. Drama—Marlowe and the Theatre. 
. Theology—Richard Hooker. 
. Science and Philosophy—Sir Francis Bacon. 
Education—Roger Ascham. 
. History and Discovery—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
. The Novel—Robert Green and Thomas Nash. 
. Revival of Letters—William Shakespeare. 


CIP HN Po toe 


~ 


II. History and Society. 
1, Statesmanship—Queen Elizabeth. 
2. Politics—William Cecil (Lord Burleigh) and Sir Francis Wal- 
singham. 
. Jurisprudence—Sir Nicholas Bacon and Sir Edward Coke. 
. Church and State—Cardinal Pole and John Knox. 
. Euphuism—John Lyly. 


PROGRAMMES. 


January 17th. I.—‘‘Common and University Education.” Reference :* 
Bacon’s Works; Taine’s English Literature; Hume’s History of England, 
Vols. IV and V, Appendices and Notes to the same; Ascham’s School- 
master.—Prof. W. R. Reynolds. 

II.—‘‘ Social Life in the Elizabethan Age.’’ Reference: Froude’s His- 
torical Sketches (Standard Library, No. 95); Froude’s History of England; 
Hume’s History of England, Vols. IV and V, Appendices and Notes.— 
Miss Emily Grant. 

III.—‘‘ Medical Science in Elizabeth’s Time.’ Reference: Dungleson’s 
History of Medicine ; Bacon’s Works.—J. T. Martin, M.D. 

TV.—Illustrative Reading from Shakespeare.—G. P. Hurst, Esq. 


January 31st. I.—‘‘Edmund Spenser and The Faerie Queen.” Refer- 
ences: Taine’s English Literature ; Welsh’s Development of English Lan- 
guage and Literature; Lectures on Literature and Art; Whipple’s Lit- 
erature of the Age of Elizabeth ; Morris’s British Thought and Thinkers ; 
Church’s Life of Spenser.—Mrs. McConnell, Miss Callie Vivian. 

II.—‘‘ Realism in Fiction and Philosophy.’ ‘‘ References: Emerson’s 
Works; Morris’s British Thought and Thinkers; Plato’s Dialogues ; Reid’s 
Intellectual Powers; Stewart’s Philosophy ; Lewes’s History of Philos- 
ophy ; Hume’s Human Nature ; Berkley’s Human Knowledge ; Lecky’s 
History of Rationalism.—Charles W. Thomas. 

* References are not made to the general literature on the special subject so much as 


to literature accessible to members of the Club; and frequently the special reference is 
not directly in point, but bas a general application to the Study. 
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III.—"Sir Philip Sidney and The Arcadia.” References: Whipple’s 
Age of Elizabeth; Masson’s English Novelists; Ward’s English Poets ; 
Fox-Bourne’s Life of Sidney.—Miss Kate Fisher. 

IV.—Illustrative Reading from Sir Philip Sidney.—Mrs. Flora Elstons. 


February 14th. I.—‘‘ Christopher Marlowe and the Theatre.’’—Mrs. 8S. 
E. Peart. 

II.—‘‘ Religious and Political Growth.” See, alsuv, besides references 
given: Buckle’s History of Civilization ; Guizot’s History of Civilization ; 
Hallam’s Middle Ages; Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity ; Chillingworth’s 
Religion of Protestants.—C. W. Thomas. 

III.—‘‘ Classical aud Romantie Schools of Literature.’ See, also: 
Taine’s [Italy ; Van Laun’s French Literature ; Ticknor’s Spanish Litera- 
ture—Mrs. L. D. Lawhead. 


February 28th. I.—‘‘ Richard Hooker.’’—C. W. Thomas. 

II.—‘‘ The Anglican Church and Its Policy.”—Mrs. Rachel Armstrong. 

III.—"‘ Ecclesiastical ‘Study and Polite Learning.’”’—H. D. Lawhead, 
M.D. 


IV.—Illustrative Reading from Hooker.—Mrs. M. M. Martin. 


‘*Science and Philosophy.”’ 


March 13th. I.—‘‘Sir Francis Bacon and his Philosophy.’’ See, also, 
Church’s Life of Bacon; Spedding’s and Montague’s Biographies, 
and Church’s Life of Bacon; Macaulay’s Hssays ; Mackintosh’s British 
Essayists.—G. P. Hurst, Esq. 

II.—‘‘ Thomas Hobbes’ Ethics.’’—C. W. Thomas. 

III.—‘‘ The Popular Idea of Medicine.’’ References : Dungleson’s His- 
tory of Medicine ; Bacon’s Works.—J. T. Martin, M.D. 

IV.—Ilustrative Reading from Bacon.—Miss Emily T. Grant. 


‘* Statesmanship.”’ 

March 27th. I.—‘‘Queen Elizabeth.’’ See, also, Kingsley’s Saints’ 
Tragedy; Blackwood’s Magazine, April No., 1867; Eclectic Magazine, 
1864, Vol. I, page 405.—1. From a woman’s standpoint, Mrs. 8. E. Peart. 
2. From a man’s standpoint, J. W. Wilbur, Esq. 

II.—“ The Defeat of the Armada and its Lessons.’—Prof. J. I. Me- 
Connell. ; 

‘** Politics.”’ 

April 10th. I.—‘' Queen Elizabeth and Her Council.’’ See, also, Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Queens of England ; Burleigh and His Times.—G. P. 
Hurst, Esq. 

II.—'‘ English Endings.”—C. W. Thomas. 

III.—* Philip II and the Inquisition.”” See Balmes’ Catholicism and 
Protestantism ; Prescott’s Philip IJ.—Prof. J. I. McConnell. 
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April 24th. I.—‘‘ Education : Roger Ascham.’’—Dr. Fiske. 

_II.—'‘ Book-Making.’’—Miss Emily W. Grant. 

III.—‘‘ Euphuism in Letters and in Society.”’—Mrs. L. D. Lawhead. 

IV.—‘* The Nine English Bibles.”’—Mrs. Annie Blake. 

V.— Parallel Reading from the Nine English Bibles.”—Mrs. Cham- 
berlain. 


May 8th. I.—‘‘The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy.”’—Mrs. 8. E. 
Peart, G. P. Hurst, Esq. 

II.—‘‘ What of It?””—Charles W. Thomas. 

III.—‘‘ Shakespeare in Criticism.”—Miss Callie Vivian. 

Manuals: Appleton Morgan’s Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism ; 
Nathaniel Holmes’ Authorship of Shakespeare ; Wyman’s Bacon-Shake- 
speare Bibliography, ete. 

IV.—Illustrative Readings from Shakespeare.—Mrs. A. B. C. Elston, 
Miss Emily W. Grant. 


Reviews. 


. Observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book. 


—Much Ado About Nothing, IV, i, 166. 


NOTES ON THE “BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE.” 


[Mr. ALBERT R. FREY, who since the January number has had charge 
of this department, is suffering, we regret to state, from ill-health, and has 
been obliged, for a time, to give up all accustomed work. He sends the 
following notes of an explanation by Mr. Appleton Morgan of certain 
points criticised by Mr. Frey in his review, in the June number, of the 
Introduction to Vol. I of the Bankside Shakespeare, and desires that these 
notes be given here as follows, as his last word, for the present, in this 
department.—ED. ] 


The Riddles were alluded to, to show that if they had been alluded to 
in the version the stenographer reported they would have caught his ear. 


The broadside proclamation is very important, as showing the scrutiny 
over stage matters observed by Elizabeth. The text was copied for me by 
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Judge Snagge, at my request, and with great care, from the original 
archives, and has not been in print before since its:date. I regard itasa 
discovery of immense value. 


The episode of the “‘German count” is always alluded to in every edi- 
tion of The Merry Wives I have ever seen. I used it to argue that the play 
must have been performed in Windsor, as it would have been senseless in 
London. 


I allude to ‘‘my own books’ because I had not space to make certain 
points fully in the Introduction, and to avoid ‘‘ padding.”’ 


The University Shakespeare: A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Edited by 
Herbert A. Evans, M.A. King John. Edited by Benjamin Dawson, 
B.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 16mo. 104 and 122 pp. 
(Received from R. Sutton & Co., 19 Ludgate Hill, London.) 

THESE well-printed, shilling hand-books are the first issues of a 
Shakespeare series edited and annotated by members of the New Shak- 
spere Society. The first volume—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream—is 
already in its second edition. The second volume will be likely to meet 
with no less favor. Both are admirably adapted to meet the needs of 
teachers and pupils studying for University examination in England. 
It follows that they. will be found well suited to a similar line of uses 
in this country. Mr. Evans furnishes an introduction to the play, 
which recites the main facts and suppositions of interest in regard to 
the date, text, etc., of the drama. Mr. Dawson has followed in his 
volume a more elaborate system of editorial comment. He divides 
his consideration of the play into parts,—“ Bibliographical,” “ His- 
torical,” “Grammatical” and “ Metrical,”—and gives in each special 
information which will prove of particular service. He has added, 
also, two features, referring to the rhythm of the lines, which are 
novel, and must be useful to the young student. First, contractions 
marked (’) so, follow the Folio; -others, required by the metre, but 
not marked in the Folio, are indicated by italics, and show that the 
letters so printed should not be pronounced. The terminations “ ed,” 
“er,” etc., when not in italics, of course, are to be made distinct syl- 
lables. A diseresis placed over the second vowel in the termination 
“tion,” also, shows where it should be pronounced in two syllables. 
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Second, the accentuation of doubtful proper nouns is given on the last 
page of the volume. This is something sure to be appreciated by 
Shakespeare reading-clubs, who must be often in doubt not only as to 
foreign or provincial-English usage, but as to their only practical 
guide to pronunciation—the metre itself. 

Both Mr. Evans and Mr. Dawson give clear and careful footnotes, 
referring often to the origin of textual emendations adopted, and 
giving the reader the benefit of the notes of the early editors,—and 
each play is provided with a good Glossarial Index. 

Other volumes of the series are King Richard IJ, edited by the 
Rey. W. A. Harrison; Zhe Tempest, and Othello, by Herbert A, 
Evans; The Merchant of Venice, by Prof. C. H. Herford; As You 
Tike It, King Lear, and Romeo and Juliet, by Arthur Symons; Cori- 
olanus, and Julius Cesar, by Benjamin Dawson; and A Winter's 
Tale, by the founder of the New Shakspere Society, Dr. F. J. Fur- 
nivall. 





Isiterary Noles. 








When comes your book forth ? 
Upon the heels of my presentment, sir. 
—Timon of Athens, J, 1,26. 





—“Les SoNNETS DE SHAKESPEARE,” by M. Alfred Copin, 
a paper which strikes the attention in the Revue d’Art Drama- 
tique for the 1st of November, is the forerunner of a translation of 
the Sonnets into French. In fact, this paper forms the introduction 
for the Sonnets themselves, some thirty-six of which appear in the 
Revue of December 1st, 1887, and of March Ist, 1888. The Sonnets 
are rarely given in French translations of Shakespeare. F. V. Hugo 
and Guizot are the only men of literary merit who have attempted 
the difficult task hitherto, and the effort of M. Copin to translate the 
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English sonnets, not into French sonnets but into French verse, and 
«Wen garder le sens tout en faisant plier les mots devant les régles de 
notre poésie” will be regarded with interest. M. Copin calls the 
Sonnets, “ Les Confessions de Shakespeare.” Approaching them with 
the idea held long ago by M. F. V. Hugo, when, in 1857, he trans- 
lated them all for the first time, M. Copin has supposed them capable 
of being placed in a better order and a closer and more dramatic rela- 
tion than that in which they appear in the edition of 1609; and 
while following, as he says, sometimes the classification of English 
editions, sometimes that of M. Hugo, he has grouped them further in 
six parts, under different titles, according to their subjects, and in the 
following order: “ Amour, amitié, séparation, misanthropie, postérité, 
immortalité.” Says the translator :— 


La sixiéme partie des sonnets que nous avons intitulée: ‘‘ Immor- 
talité!’’ est incontestablement la plus belle. C’est celle of le podte affirme 
hautement son immortalité, Eschyle dédiait ses ceuvres au Temps ; Horace 
disait en ses vers: ‘‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius.’? Shakespeare, 
lui aussi, se préoccupe sans cesse du temps et déclare que son ceuvre ne 
périra pas. 

Il sait bien que la vie est courte, mais que lui importe la destruction du 
temps puisque, lui, construit un monument impérissable. Qu’on n’aille 
pas s’imaginer cependant que si Shakespeare croit & ’immortalité de 
son ceuvre, il n’a pas confiance dans l’immortalité de son 4me. Shake- 
speare, comme Hugo, est un idéaliste; il le prouve surabondamment dans 
le sonnet qui commence par: ‘Centre de notre chair, pauvre 4me 
pécheresse’? [—Sonnet cxLvi], et ot il proclame limmortalité de 
Vame.... Shakespeare a confiance dans l’immortalité de son génie; il 
n’en doute pas un seul instant; il prend méme certain plaisir 4 revenir sur 
ce sujet... . Comment ne pas faire encore un rapprochement entre les 
vers suivants d’Ovide et ceux de Shakespeare? Ovide dit, parlant de ces 
ouvrages : 


‘‘ Jam que opus exegi quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas.”’ 


Shakespeare dit 4 son tour: 


‘“ Non, les tombeaux des rois faits de marbre et d’airain 
Ne vivront pas autant que ma puissante muse, 
Et votre nom chanté par mon vers souverain 
Défiera le granit épais que le temps use. 
Quand la guerre partout déchainant ses fureurs 
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Détruira les palais, ces temples de l’histoire, 

Ni le feu, ni le fer d’infémes massacreurs 

Ne pourrant entamer, 6 Seigneur, votre gloire, 

En dépit de l’oubli, cet ami de la mort, 

L’avenir vous attend et vous réserve un sort; 

Votre nom si fameux deviendra la pattiire 

Des générations A venir; c’est ainsi 

Que pour |’éternité vous pourrez vivre ici 

Sous le regard épris de la race future.—Sonnet LV. 

Elizabethan English always carries a sky and an air of its own, 

and defies the limitations of modern French. This work, which M. 
Copin has set out upon with so much evident enthusiasm of homage 
to Shakespeare, will be published soon, it is said, together with the 
Introduction quoted from. Another Sonnet, “ When to the sessions 
of sweet silent thought,’—possibly a more favorable specimen of this 
difficult French masking,—may here be cited :— 

Quand parfois je reviens sur mes pas en pensées, 

Je soupire au défaut de plus d’un étre aimé 

Je pleure de nouveau sur les choses passées, 

Et regrette ce temps si vite consommé, 

Alors, je sens mes yeux qui s’emplissent de larmes, 

En songeant que la mort m’a ravi mes amis, 

Je refraichis de pleurs mes anciennes alarmes 

Et sur mes vieux chagrins longuement je gémis, 

Je me lamente ainsi; puis je refais le compte 

De mes tourments déja soufferts—d honte !— 

J’ai payé mais le temps me fait payer encor! 

Si cependant & toi, mon doux ami, je pense 

Je me sens assez fort pour solder la dépense 

Et mon chagrin s’enfuit dans un nuage d’or.—Sonnet XXX. 


—Mr. Sam. Trumins, the well-known Warwickshire Shakespearian, 
contributed to the Birmingham Daily Post of April 23d, one of his 
accustomed excellent critical summaries of “The Shakespeare Year.” 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s seventh edition of the Outlines heads the 
list of Shakespeare books, as it well deserves to do, and his valuable 
and generous privately printed volumes, Shakespeare's Tours, The 
Shakespearean Rarities of Hollingbury Copse and A Dictionary of 
Misprints follow, together with some account of the Calendar of the 
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Stratford Records, begun by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and whose pre- 
paration led to differences and misunderstandings between the scholar 
and some of the local authorities. These differences have proved, of 
course, more unfortunate to the town than to aught else, and to regain 
the services of a scholarly friend, and make what reparation is possi- 
ble, it would be well, indeed, if Stratford would follow Mr. Timmins’s 
suggestion, and ask Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps to accept the special 
honor of Honorary Burgess of the old town which owes so much to 
his knowledge and care of its ancient records. 


Among other contributions to Shakespeare literature, Mr. Timmins 
proceeds to notice, especially, 


one of the most curious of the Shakespearian ‘‘ ana” of the past year—the 
Hundred Merry Tales to which Beatrice refers when charged with getting 
‘‘her wit out of the hundred merry tales.” No perfect copy of this curi- 
ous old Elizabethan Jest-Book—the ‘Joe Miller’ of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—has been found till recently. There is one leaf of the folio in a glass 
case at the Birthplace Museum, but the two reprints (one by the late Mr. 
8. W. Singer) were necessarily imperfect. A perfect copy was, however, 
found in the Royal Library at Gottingen, and this has been reproduced 
(in a limited edition of 125 copies) by a fac-simile process (J. W. Jarvis & 
Son), and edited, with an excellent bibliographical Introduction, Notes, 
and Index, by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt. The twenty-seven folio pages of Black 
Letter, with a quaint Title-page, and a still more quaint Colophon wood- 
cut on the last page, are a curiosity of literature, a remarkable relic of the 
first English Text-Book. It was printed by John Rastell in 1526, ‘Cum 
Privilegio Regali.”’ The original edition was evidently intended to have 
a rubricated initial letter to each of the ‘‘ Tales’’ (which are numerous and 
“curious’’), since a small-fount initial marks where the larger initial was 
to be placed. The Preface and Notes by Mr. Hazlitt throw much light on 
the origin of the various Tales, on the manners and customs of the time, 
and on the history of similar works; and the whole book is so quaint and 
curious that it is probably already out of print. 


In addition, Mr. Bullen’s reprint. of Arden of Feversham (J. W. 
Jarvis & Son, London), Mr. C. E. Flower’s handy stage Shakespeare, 
the “Stratford Memorial Theatre Edition,” Dr. Charles Mackay’s 
Obscure Words and Phrases in Shakespeare (Low, Son & Co., Lon- 
don), Lowe’s Shakespeare under the Stars, Verity’s Influence of Mar- 
lowe on Shakespeare's Earlier Style—the Harness Prize Essay Pam- 
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phlet (Macmillan), and the admirable publication of the Winchester 
College Shakespeare Society—Noctes Shakespeariane, together with 
accounts of the Irving Shakespeare, the sumptuous International Shake- 
speare of Cassell & Co., and mention of the cheap but good shilling 
editions of Ward, Lock & Co., and of Routledge, cover the list of the 
English Shakespeare output noted. 

This magazine receives honorable and gratifying notice, and its 
work is characterized as especially valuable. Mr. J. Parker Norris’s 
contributions on “The Editors of Shakespeare” are singled out for 
special commendation, and the contents of a few other American pub- 
lications,—books on Shakespeare issued before April of this year,—are 
described. The review of the year, says Mr. Timmins, “ proves Shake- 
speare to be more popular than ever in America, in England, in Ger- 
many, and even in France and Italy, and his works to be more fully 
and intelligently studied than in any former age.” 


—THE story of Shakespeare’s life, as it may be gleaned from his 
Sonnets, which was the subject of an essay, by the Hon. Horace Davis, 
in the Overland Monthly of March last, has been issued in a pamph- 
let of thirty-six pages, from the press of C. A. Murdock & Co., of 
San Francisco. The writer makes out a simple narrative, told straight 
on, so far as the incidents the Sonnets afford may be pieced upon 
one another, and all taken naturally, quite at their face meaning, 
neither a forced literal or ideal interpretation being put upon them. 
The result is a kind of Lamb tale of the Sonnets for easy reading. 
Its originality consists in the fact that no new, elaborately fitting, 
universally unlocking pass-key to Shakespeare is insisted upon. 


—THE LATEST volumes of The Mermaid Series will be found par- 
ticularly interesting and well-edited specimens of that fairly executed 
series. In “Nero and other Plays,’ Mr. A. W. Verity, the winner 
of the Harness Prize, by his essay on “'The Influence of Marlowe on 
Shakespeare’s Earlier Style,” has employed his skill in editing two 
of the “other plays,” viz., Field’s 4 Woman is a Weathercock and 
Amends for Ladies. Porter’s Angry Women of Abington, which 
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Lamb found better than the Merry Wives, is edited by Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis. The anonymous Nero, edited and prefaced with a capi- 
tal introduction by H. P. Horne, with Day’s Parliament of Bees, and 
Humour Out of Breath, make this volume of extraordinary interest 
to the many students heartily interested in Elizabethan literature 
to whom only a long purse or hardly accessible libraries can yield 
the perusal of such out-of-the-way pieces as are here collected in a 
half-crown volume. The plays Mr. W. C. Ward has selected for 
his Wycherley volume are: Love in a Wood, The Gentleman Danevng- 
Master, The Country Wife, and The Plain Dealer ; and the whole vol- 
ume has for frontispiece the Lyly Portrait of the profligate play- 
wright. The June issue of the Series is “John Ford,” the plays 
selected and edited by Mr. Havelock Ellis. Prof. C. H. Herford,— 
who with Dr. Brinsley Nicholson will share the editorship of the 
three volumes of Ben Jonson’s plays it is proposed to bring out,— 
sent his introduction to press the 1st of June, and is now at work 
upon a volume of Lyly to be issued in the same series, 


—A NEW, third, and cheaper edition of Lady Martin’s Some of Shake- 
speare’s Female Characters has been issued of late by Messrs. Black- 
wood & Sons, of London, and Scribner & Welford, of New York. 


—Reminiscences of Mr. Joseph Jefferson’s long stage career will 
be sure to touch on a thousand points of interest, and it is welcome 


news to hear that the genial actor is now busied in writing them 
down. 


—THE FULL and interesting History of the American Theatre Before 
the Revolution, by Mr. George O. Seilhamer, perhaps we should say 
the only full and interesting history of the stage at that time, will be 
supplemented by a second volume, taking up the same subject “ Dur- 
ing the Revolution and After.” This is now in press, and will be 
ready in the autumn, to be published, as was the earlier volume, 
through the Globe Printing House, Philadelphia. 


—HERreE is an enigma the June Table Talk proposes :— 
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The Bard himself, with wit sagacious, 
Foresaw the claims of bold Ignatius ; 
And six times gives the subject sway 
In Act I of a famous play. 

Scene i resolves to show his might; 
Scene ii he owns Ignatius right; 
Scene iii decries his impudence ; 
Scene iv deplores his want of sense; 
Scene v upon his friends doth call ; 
Then in a breath confesses all. 

The answers, says Dr. Furness, “respond very fairly to the ques- 
tions. I cannot say that other answers equally pertinent might not 
also be found, so possible is it to find in Shakespeare whatever is 
sought for. We have his authority that the Devil can cite Scrip- 
ture for his purposes, and surely, surely, in these recent times, we 
have all had proof that Shakespeare himself can be cited for any 
purpose, however wild, if not by the Devil, at least by one whose 
name begins with a D.” He adds,—“ The prize-seekers, even in 
failure, can have the satisfaction of knowing that the time devoted 


to reading Shakespeare, be the purpose what it may, is not lost, but 
wisely and most profitably spent.” 


—Tue Library Chronicle (London) gives in its March-April num- 
ber the questions set at the examination of library assistants, April, 
1888. Under Division IJ, classification and bibliography, the can- 
didate is asked to give the dates of the first editions of Hamlet. 





Miscellany. 


To knit again 
This scattered corn into one mutual sheaf. 
—Titus Andronicus, V, iii, 70. 


A NEW-FOUND ALLUSION TO SHAKESPEARE.—Under date of 
May 7th, Mr. F. J. Furnivall writes The Academy, “ When issuing 
for the New Shakspere Society, at the end of 1886, the Three Hun- 
dred and More Fresh Allusions to Shakspere, which our; Society’s 
members had gathered since sending out the second edition of The 
Centurie of Prayse, I noted that in neither book was any allusion to 
Shakespeare in 1659 registered, though in the hundred odd years 
from 1592-1694 we had collected some 700 allusions. I was sure, 
of course, that this was our fault, and not that of Shakspere’s 
seventeenth century admirers ; but though several escaped allusions 
have since been sent me for a supplement, none for 1659 turned up 
till a few days ago when reading the article ‘Shooters’ Hill’ in 
Thorne’s Environs of London, I came on the passage wanted, from 
Thos. Philipott’s ‘ Villare Cantianum’—a list and account of the 
chief places in Kent. Copying from the folio of 1659, p. 136, the 


words are (after others on the improvement of the road, to stop 
thievery) :— 


King Henry the fourth granted leave to Thomas Chapman, to cut down, 
burn, and sell, all the Woods and Under-Woods growing and confining to 
Shooters’ Hill on the South-side, and to bestow the money raised thereby 
upon mending the High-way. Surely, Prince Henry, his son, and Sir 
John Falstaffe, his make-sport, so merrily represented in Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, for examining the Sandwich carriers loading at their place, were 
not the Surveyors.’ 
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THE LATE GEoRGE SHAKESPEARE, who was buried on the 28th 
of May, at New Albany, Ky., was said to resemble closely the great 
Shakespeare. Not content with that, he left four children, also said 
to be “very like” the poet. Under which portrait the claim is 
made is not stated. This latter-day Shakespeare was born in Henley 
in Arden, of Joseph Shakespeare, farmer, because a footman, later a 
glassmaker, emigrated to America thirteen years ago, and finally 
received special funereal honors and notice from an easy-going public 
on the score of his alleged descent from the family of the Bard of 
Avon, as though the Shakespeares were not as plenty as_black- 
berries in old Warwickshire, and scions enough of the name and 
nothing else in more than one of the United States now. 


THE WorM IN THE AcHING TootH.—In Much Ado III, ii, 26, 
where Benedick complains that he has a toothache, though we know 
that it is really a case of heart-ache, Dom Pedro exclaims “ What! 
sigh for the toothache?” and Leonato adds “ Where is but a humour 
or a worm?” 

The superstitious notion that toothache is caused by a worm gnaw- 
ing at the root of the tooth is very ancient and not confined to Eng- 
land. It is said to be still current in Germany, and Thorpe, in his 
Northern Mythology, quotes a North-German incantation for getting 
rid of the worm, beginning 

‘‘ Pear tree, I complain to thee ; 
Three worms sting me.” 
The superstition is found also in China and New Zealand. In Ork- 
ney the following charm, called “ wormy lines,” is written on a piece 
of paper, and worn as an amulet by the victim of this malady : 
‘‘ Peter sat on a marble stone weeping : 
Christ came past, and said, ‘ What aileth thee, Peter ?’ 
‘O my Lord, my God, my tooth doth ache.’ 
‘ Arise, O Peter! go thy way; thy tooth shall ache no more.’ ”’ 
John of Gatisden, one of the earliest medical writers, attributes den- 
tal decay to “a humour or a worm;” and in his Rosa Anglica he 
gives directions for getting rid of worms in the teeth by inhaling the 
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fumes of certain seeds burnt on coals or boiled in water. The 
peasants of Derbyshire used to treat toothache in a similar way. 
After inhaling the fumes of a mixture of dried and powdered herbs 
into which a live coal had been dropped, the patient held his open 
mouth over a cup of water into which the worm was supposed to fall. 

Popular superstitions of this apparently absurd character are 
often found to have some basis of fact; and this one has recently had 
some light thrown upon it by Mr. Jabez Hogg in the London Medi- 
cal Press. Another English journal gives the following abstract of 
his article :— 

A young domestic servant, who suffered severely from toothache, 
got some henbane seeds, which she placed over a hot cinder, allowing 
the fumes to get into the mouth. Soon afterwards she had six or 
eight maggots drop “out of her teeth” into a tumbler of water she 
had ready for the purpose. Her mistress was shown them, and they 
were handed to the medical attendant of the family, who sent a 
mounted specimen to Mr. Hogg, who has found it to be neither a 
worm nor a maggot, but a veritable embryo of a parasitic entozoon, 
belonging to the trematoda or fluke family, a class of animals known 
to infest mankind as well as the lower animals. The puzzle in this 
case is, how did the embryos of the fluke find their way into the 
patient’s decayed tooth? In all likelihood the ova of the fluke may 
have been conveyed intg the mouth and stomach by eating tainted animal 
food, the liver of a sheep suffering from fluke. ‘The eggs may be 
taken in in polluted drinking water—more frequently, however, in 
diseased meat, fish, or fowl, which during the masticating process is 
left behind and safely lodged in a hollow tooth or an exposed portion 
of the alveolar process, there to be retained until more fully developed 
into the wriggling embryos which were finally dislodged by the hen- 
bane fumigation. Here, then, is a very reasonable explanation of 
what most intelligent pharmacists and medical men have long 
regarded as little short of nonsense.—Dr. W. J. Rolfe’s Shakespeari- 
ana in “ Literary World.” 
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LirERARY ForGeErRIEs.—The arch-toady Boswell, on one occasion, 
after drinking a tumbler of hot brandy and water, dropped on his 
knees and piously ejaculated, “ Well! I shall now die contented, since 
I have lived to witness the present day. I now kiss the invaluable 
relics of our hero, and thanks be to God that I have lived to see 
them!” On the other hand, the doubting and irreverent Sheridan, 
after weeks of persuasion on the part of Dr. Parr, blurted forth with 
an oath, “ Well! Shakespeare’s they may be; but if so, he was drunk 
when he wrote them!” 

This great disparity of opinion is a good example of the well- 
defined issues that were raised over what are now historically known 
as the “Ireland Forgeries.” On the one hand a body of men, edu- 
cated above the common level, declared, like Boswell, in favor of 
the documents being authentic; on the other, a similar body, with 
Sheridan at their head, were quite satisfied that they were clumsy and 
vulgar imitations. Time, of course, has shown which of these opin- 
ions was entitled to greater credit; but in the winter of 1795 the 
whole literary world was agitated by conflicting testimonies, and har- 
rassed with doubts. Mr. Samuel Ireland, an indefatigable book- 
hunter and enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare, who on the 24th 
December, 1795, lived in Norfolk Street, Strand, in company with 
his two daughters and a promising son, William Henry by name, 
obtained on that day a number of papers and legal documents, some 
of them apparently bearing the signature of Shakespeare, and others 
being in his handwriting. In fact, there was the original manuscript 
of King Lear, and a small portion of that of Hamlet. As may be 
conceived, it did not take long for this piece of intelligence to become 
bruited all over the town, and among the celebrities who called to view 
the precious relics were the aforenamed Boswell and Dr. Lawrence 
Parr, the famous bibliophile Bindley, and also Dr. Warton. These 
gentlemen saw and believed ; they do not seem to have had any doubt 
from the first. The “relics,” apparently so genuine, could not have 
been manufactured by such a respectable man as Mr. Samuel Ireland, 
nor by his childlike son, William Henry, then sixteen years of age, 
from whom he said he obtained them. 
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William Henry, who from all accounts was possessed of an inno- 
cent-looking countenance, and who, moreover, in the opinion of those 
savants, could not possibly have gained iu the time sufficient knowl- 
edge to enable him to commit a forgery compared with which the 
endorsement of a cheque or a bill of exchange would be a mere bag- 
atelle, said that he obtained the relics from a gentleman in the country 
who did not wish his name to be mentioned. He further explained 
that being on a visit to this anonymous donor, and time passing some- 
what heavily on his hands, he amused himself one day with ransack- 
ing his host’s muniment chests. Being skilled and learned in the law 
(W. H. Ireland was an attorney’s articled clerk), he came across a 
bundle of deeds which proved beyond doubt that his entertainer was 
of right entitled to a large estate then in the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous landlord who basely relied on the possessio longi temporis in sup- 
port of his claim. Encouraged to further search, he dived still deeper 
into the recesses of the coffer, and presently unearthed a magnificent 
collection of manuscripts, promissory notes, holograph letters, securi- 
ties for money, and “ what not,” every one of which referred in unmis- 
takable language to that poet whose only literary remains had hith- 
erto consisted of a single signature at the foot of a mortgage deed. 
Here was, in truth, a magnificent “ find,” and the scrupulous William 
Henry, instead of secreting the treasures about his person and making 
off with them on the spot, as many better men would have done, 
showed them at once to his host, who, with a fine gratitude, engen- 
dered by the discovery of the deeds relating to the estate, told him to 
keep them, but never to mention the donor’s name. The dutiful son 
went home for Christmas Day, and at once transferred the gift to the 
appreciative district of Norfolk Street, where his father was holding 
revels in honor of the season. 

Mr, Samuel Ireland, indeed, had for some time been engaged in the 
collection of specimens of early English literature, with special refer- 
ence to the books supposed to have been used by Shakespeare. His 
son, aware of this, could not have manifested a greater interest in the 
old man’s labors than by presenting him with those splendid memo- 
rials, which subsequently occasioned Boswell to fall on his knees, 
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and Sheridan to blaspheme. Here, indeed, was a splendid fortune, 
which was, moreover, too much of a national property to justify any 
attempt at secretiveness. It was clearly Mr. Ireland’s duty to allow 
anyone who chose to participate in the “ find,” and he did it, not only 
by inviting all the bibliophiles he. could think of to view the collec- 
tion, but by reproducing the memorials of Shakespeare in facsimile, 
and publishing them to the world. 

This work made its appearance in large quarto at the beginning of 
the year 1796, and with the following title-page :— 

Miscellaneous Papers | and | Legal Instruments | under the hand and 
seal | of | William Shakespeare | including the tragedy | of | King Lear | 
and a small fragment | of | Hamlet | from the original MSS. | in the pos- 
session of | Samuel Ireland | of Norfolk Street | —Quod optanti Divum 
promittere nemo | Auderet volvenda dies en attulit ultro | An. ix, 6| 
London | Printed by Cooper and Graham, Bow Street, Covent Garden | 
Published by Mr. Egerton, Whitehall; Messrs. White, Fleet Street; 
Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby, York Street, | Covent Garden; Mr. Robson, 
and Mr. Faulder, New Bond Street; and Mr. Sael, opposite St. Clement’s 
Church | 1796 | 

The volume in question, which is truly a magnificent specimen of 
reproduction, contains, as I have said, facsimiles of the various docu- 
ments found by young Ireland in the muniment chest, and to each 
specimen the father appended a kind of running commentary, giving 
a translation of the somewhat crabbed handwriting of Shakespeare, 
and illustrating the text with copious notes. There is here a fac- 
simile of a holograph letter from Queen Elizabeth to Master William 
Shakespeare, thanking him for some pretty verses he appears to have 
sent, and commanding him to bring his “ best actorres ” to play before 
her at Hampton during the holidays. : 

There is also a letter to “Anna Hatherrewaye,” with a lock of the 
poet’s hair fastened thereto by a strip of parchment, and also some 
verses to the same damsel, in the hand of Shakespeare himself, who 
must, indeed, have been uncommonly intoxicated when he wrote 
them. ‘The verses began as follows :— 

Is there inne heavenne aught more rare 
Thanne thou sweete Nymphe of Avon fayre? 


Is there onne Earthe a Manne more trewe 
Thanne Willy Shakspeare is toe you? 
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In the face of such interesting documents as these a mere letter 
written to the Earl of Southampton is so much waste-paper. Nor 
would there appear to be—comparatively speaking, of course—much 
value in a couple of colored drawings representing Shylock and Bas- 
sanio, supposed at one time to have been hung up in the antechamber 
of the Globe Theatre, much in the same way as the portraits of pop- 
ular actresses are now in the modern temples of Thespia. The actual 
manuscripts of King Lear and Hamblette are better, for we see that 
Ben Jonson was right when he said that Shakespeare “ never blotted 
out a line” which he had once written. These two manuscripts are 
beautiful specimens of caligraphy, and do infinite credit to the person 
who executed them—there is not an interlineation or erasure any- 
where. 

Possibly the most interesting document of all—the letter and verses 
to Ann Hathaway apart—was a deed of gift from Shakespeare to one 
Ireland, supposed to have been an ancestor of the lucky discoverer, 
and to all accounts a fast friend of the poet. This ancestral Ireland 
actually had the good fortune to save Shakespeare from drowning in 
the Thames, and the latter, as a slight mark of gratitude, made over 
to him considerable property by the deed in question. 

These, and many other documents of a similar construction and 
nature, were eagerly seized upon by Mr. Samuel Ireland, and in the 
preface to his book he takes care to inform each of his 163 subscribers 
that “from the first moment of the discovery to the present time Mr. 
Ireland has incessantly labored by every means in his power to inform 
himself with respect to the validity of these interesting papers,” Of 
a truth, Mr. Ireland ought to be the very best judge in the world of 
the validity of any document purporting to be in the handwriting of 
Shakespeare, for he had upon his shelves at home, at that very hour, 
a large number of ancient works annotated in the handwriting of the 
poet, and in many cases bearing his signature. All these books, and 
many others, came to the inevitable hammer at Sotheby’s on the 7th 
May, 1801, and an inspection of the catalogue proves conclusively 
that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps must be a disappointed man when com- 
pared to Mr. Ireland. The former is forced to confine his attention 
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to a few small quartos, an odd folio, and an occasional view of the 
little house at Stratford-on-Avon; the latter positively revelled in 
miles of the poet’s handwriting, and treated mere print with a lofty 
contempt. 

To return to William Henry, now thirsting for fresh discoveries, 
and diligently ransacking more coffers at the house of his good friend 
in the country. A mere superficial search had unearthed many valu- 
able documents, and it was therefore only fair to assume that care and 
attention might produce more. This, in fact, proved to be the case, 
for such a mine of wealth had the explorer opened out, that it seemed 
as if he had only to pick up the nuggets. The next find was nothing 
less than entirely new play, called Vortigern, also by Shakespeare, 
and, like the relies, it found its way to Norfolk Street, under a ban 
of strict secrecy on the part of the gentleman in the country. Here 
there was something practical, something to appeal to two senses 
instead of one, and the play was at once put in rehearsal at Drury 
Lane. It is true that Mrs. Siddons refused to enter into what she 
called an abominable conspiracy against the memory of Shakespeare, 
but what of that? Sir James Bland Burgess wrote a prologue, and 
Robert Merry an epilogue. Mrs. Jordan sustained the character of 
Flavia, and Mr. Kemble that of Pascentius. No play could possibly 
see the light under more favorable circumstances. So the theatre was 
taken for six weeks, and young William Henry was soon running 
about behind the scenes stimulating the performers and recounting 
the history of this second lucky discovery. 

The day for the performance of Vortigern was the 2d of April, 
1796, and so great was the demand for seats that persons camped out 
on All Fools’ Evening and stayed there the whole night and all the 
next day rather than miss the representation. Seats in the boxes were 
out of the question, having been secured by persons of quality and 
position the moment the performance was announced several days 
before. Even the pit had been crammed by private admission, and 
when the doors were at last opened, though the campers-out had 
eventually to retire, there was a tremendous rush, and several persons 
were injured. Mr. Samuel Ireland was in one of the stage-boxes, 
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and his son was behind the scenes buzzing about like a bee, and in a 
state of dreadful excitement. Young as he was, he probably realized 
the fact that this night must make or mar him in the eyes of all 
posterity. 

Vortigern consists of five acts, and everything seems to have gone 
on calmly until the last was reached, when some critic recognizing, 
or thinking he recognized, a plagiarism, called out “ Henry VI!” 
This signal for repetition was immediately followed by different per- 
sons, for continually afterwards supposed imitated passages were 
referred to in the same manner. At last Kemble brought matters 
toa climax, for in a passage which describes the progress of death 
upon the human frame, he emphasized the line, “And when this 
solemn mockery is o’er,” with such a ludicrous gesture that it brought 
down the house and damned the play. William Henry subsequently 
gave his version of the story as follows :— 


The conduct of Mr. Kemble was too obvious to the whole audience to 
need much comment. I must, however, remark that the particular line 
on which Mr. Kemble laid such a peculiar stress was, in my humble opin- 
ion, the watchword agreed upon by the Malone faction for the general 
howl. The speech alluded to ran as follows, the line in italics being that 
so particularly noticed by Mr. Kemble :— 


Time was, alas! I needed not the spur, 

‘But here’s a secret and a stinging thorn, 

That wounds my troubled nerves. O Conscience! Conscience! 
When thou dost ery, I strive to stop my mouth 

By boldly thrusting on thee dire ambition : 

Then did I think myself, indeed, a god ! 

But I was rare deceived ; for as I passed, 

And traversed in proud triumph the Basse-Court, 
There I saw death, clad in most hideous colours. 

A sight it was that did appal my soul; 

Yea, curdled thick this mass of blood within me. 

Full fifty breathless bodies struck my sight ; 

And some with gaping mouths, did seem to mock me; 
While others, smiling on cold death itself, 

Scoffingly bade me look on that, which soon 

Would wrench from off my brow this sacred crown, 
And make me, too, a subject like themselves : 

Subject! to whom? To thee, O Sovereign death ! 
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Who hast for thy domain this world immense: 
Churchyards and charnel-houses are thy haunts, 
And hospitals thy sumptuous palaces ; 

And when thou wouldst be merry, thou dost choose 
The gaudy chamber of a dying king. 

O! then thou dost ope wide thy bony jaws, 
And with rude laughter and fantastic tricks, 
Thou clappest thy rattling fingers to thy sides ; 
And when this solemn mockery is o'er, 

With icy hand thou tak’st him by the feet, 
And upward so ; till thou dost reach the heart, 
And wrap him in the cloak of lasting night. 

No sooner was the above line uttered in the most sepulchral tone of voice 
possible, and accompanied with that peculiar emphasis which on a subse- 
quent occasion so justly rendered Mr. Kemble the object of criticism (viz., 
on the first representation of Mr. Colman’s Jron Chest), than the most 
discordant howl echoed from the pit that ever assailed the organs of hear- 
ing. After the lapse of ten minutes the clamour subsided, when Mr, 
Kemble, having again obtained a hearing, instead of proceeding with the 
speech at the ensuing line, very politely, and in order to amuse the audi- 
ence still more, re-delivered the very line above quoted with even more 
solemn grimace than he had in the first instance displayed. 


This was, metaphorically speaking, the last drop in a cup which 
had already been filled to the very brim, and young Ireland handled 
~ the vessel so badly that he spilled the whole of the contents. Cobbett 
relates that soon after the acting of the play Vortigern, the indiscre- 
tion of the lad caused the secret to explode, and instantly those who 
had been deceived by his writings did everything in their power to 
destroy him. The attorney drove him from hjs office; the father 
drove from his house, and, in short, he was hunted down as if he had 
been a malefactor of the worst description. 

Thus fell William Henry Ireland, the Shakespeare redivivus, who 
surely merited a somewhat better fate than he subsequently experi- 
enced. The people who saw merit in the verses to Ann Hathaway, 
when they thought they were written by Shakespeare, could see none 
at all in the very same verses when they found out they had been 
composed by au attorney’s clerk. So dense were they, indeed, that 
they could see nothing valuable in poor Ireland’s subsequent poem, 
entitled the “Modern Ship of Fools,’ which, though inferior to 
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Shakespeare, is still a very commendable performance in its way ; nor 
in any of his novels, which he wrote to keep body and soul together 
in the wretched days which followed the discovery of the fraud. 

The method by which Ireland, a boy of sixteen years, managed 
to deceive a score or more of learned enthusiasts, and a million or so 
of persons who were willing to be led by the nose by anyone who 
chose to do so, is worthy of a separate investigation. It is but few 
who could forge a whole set of verses and an entire play to the 
satisfaction of the lynx-eyed bibliophiles who examine ink and paper, 
and look up varied forms of spelling to trap the ignorant scribe. 
The man who can do this successfully is a master in the art of 
falsehood and fraud, and such a master was William Henry Ireland, 
who, like George Psalmanazar, confessed to his iniquities and put 
his friends and supporters to the rout. 

The reward of genius perverted is worthy of computation, and in 
this instance it appears to have been £90 from the first and last per- 
formance of Vortigern, and a miserable ending in Sussex Place, St. 
George’s Fields, on the 17th April, 1835. The boy who was mis- 
taken for Shakespeare lived in poverty and misery for forty years 
afterwards, and died forgotten. 

J. H. Suarer in Book-Lore. 


SHAKESPEARE Book TiTLEs.—Of all the devices the ingenuity of 
bookmen has yet hit upon to secure the attention of the reader none 
has been more widely used or more successful than a terse, apt, sug- 
gestive quotation. Shakespeare has been most frequently drawn 
upon, and his playwright’s wit is ready and potent yet after all these 
centuries to help various literary wares to a good market. His Ham 
let offered Mr. Howells his titles for “The Undiscovered Country” 
and “A Counterfeit Presentment,” while Othello gave him his “Fore- 
gone Conclusion,” Two Gentlemen of Verona, “A Woman’s Reason,” 
and Jacques in As You Like It “A Modern Instance. To the same 
source also went Katherine King for “The Bubble Reputation” and 
Thomas Hardy for “Under the Greenwood Tree.” In Harry Hot- . 
spur’s reservation in Henry JV A. 8. Hardy found his piquant title, 
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“But Yet a Woman.” From King John came, no doubt, the sugges- 
tion for Hawthorne’s “Twice-told Tales,” while the “Table Talk “of 
Jessica and Lorenzo has served Leigh Hunt, Coleridge, and many 
another besides. 

It was Hamlet, again, that gave Mrs, Alexander “ Her Dearest 
Foe.” Shylock’s passionate cry has been caught in “My Ducats and 
My Daughter,” and the “Primrose Path,” in which Mrs. Oliphant 
led her readers, was first pointed out by poor Ophelia’s hand. 

Mary Cecil Hay chose “ Bid Me Discourse” from Venus and Ado- 
nis, and Rice and Besant first found “The Seamy Side” in Emilia’s 
indignant protest. From Othello also came Rhoda Broughton’s “ Not 
Wisely But Too Well.” 

“Knitters in the Sun” wrote Octave Thanet on the title-page of 
her new book and set all the reading public to wondering what it 
could mean until some one remembered that the Duke says of the sad 
little song in Twelfth Night :— 

It is old and plain ; 


The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
Do use to chant it. 


SaRDOU ON SHAKESPEARE.—Sardou’s notions of Shakespeare give 
other people a notion of Sardou. Says Sardou, Macbeth, Julius Cesar, 
and The Merchant of Venice are superb, Hamlet idiotic. The Ghost 
is simply ridiculous. He appears to everybody that will take the 
trouble to look at him, he promenades on the ramparts of Elsinore, 
he wanders around amongst the sentinels. The passers-by have con- 
templated him at their ease. Why is he visible to everybody and 
anybody except to the wife that murdered him? Why does he send 
two officers of the watch to tell his son that he wants to speak with 
him ? And what a comical scene is that of the oath ! “ Swear upon my 
sword,” says Hamlet, “ never to reveal what you have seen to-night.” 
And four times, from four different points, the Ghost cries “ Swear !” 
Horatio and Marcellus swear. But he does not remember, this doting 
old ghost, his posthumous visits to the sentinels of the castle. As to 
the philosophy of the piece, I find it no better than the plot. People 
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go into ecstasies over the famous soliloquy “ To be or not to be.” I 
cannot myself know if our souls are annihilated after death or not. 
But if anyone is well informed upon that point it is Hamlet, who 
talks every day with his defunct father. I declare and I repeat that 
there is nothing good in the play, in my opinion, except the scene with 
the actors—the idea of causing to be played before the King and Queen 
a murder similar to that which they had committed, in order to sur- 
prise their secret. As to the duel at the end, and the exchange of 
foils which brings about the catastrophe, the weakest playwright of 
to-day would not dare to employ such a method to end his piece. It 
is idiotic—as Voltaire says, it is the work of a drunken savage. 

Hamlet is a German dream. Hegel and Schelling at the commence- 
ment of the century wished to combat our influence in the world which 
thought as we did. Alas for the time when a King of Prussia, and a 
great King as well, wrote a preface for the work of a French author! 
The Teutonic critics chose from the works of the English genius his 
worst conception—Hamlet. For it is they who have made Shake- 
speare. The English performed his plays occasionally, it is true, but 
they had not yet established him as their national poet. His works 
had not yet become their second Bible. Hamlet, that hero in gold- 
beater’s skin, that invention of a drunkard, that hollow personage, has 
been stuffed with all the cloudy German precepts, with all their vague 
dissertations, all the smoke of their pipes, all the sottish shadows of 
their beer cellars, and the Romanticists with us made use of him to 
combat the bloodless classic drama. 


Gowns oF SHAKESPEARE’s WomMEN.—A common but singular 
anachronism obtains in all productions of old-time comedies. The 
men dress as nearly as may be in the costumes of the epoch in which 
the action is supposed to take place. The women clothe themselves 
as wit and fortune will, namely, their own guess, or their wealth or 
poverty of wardrobe or purse ; or as the destinies, in the seductive 
shapes of contemporary modistes, decree. It would be more to the 
just illustration of plays if the ladies’ gowns were to keép pace with 
the scene-painter’s research, the stage manager’s buying up of old 
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furniture or manufacture of imitations, the costumer’s habiting of the 
masculine roles and the property-man’s diligence in fitting accessories 
as best he may to the time of the drama in hand. 

Laudable effort in this kind has been occasionally made at Wal- 
lack’s, and is the rule rather than the exception at Daly’s; and it is 
reflected somewhat bunglingly in revivals of plays the dramatis per- 
sone of which are supposed to walk in Greece and Rome. 

In the Shakespearian revivals which the public have been obsery- 
ing of late, less care in such details has been evident than could be 
wished. Mr. Daly has done all that could be done in this respect, 
and has purposely mixed eras and costumes with a single eye to the 
spectacular richness of his stage; and as he is not presenting strictly 
a comedy, but rather a farcical conceit mingled, of comedy, history, 
farce, poetry, romance, and the once-prized masque in which Ben Jon- 
son so excelled in the estimation of his contemporaries of the English 
Court, and as he has put it forward as a series of beautiful pictures, 
he has done well. It is in Mme. Modjeska’s productions that nearer 
truth in female garb might be desired, without reflecting on that 
lady’s judicious taste or stickling for a degree of local color which has 
no place in the drama, although in other fine arts, as painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, we naturally look for it and have it. Proper 
attempt is made in Much Ado, Measure for Measure, As You Like It, 
and Romeo and Juliet, to habit the men as the time at which we choose 
to place these plays dictates; but, as a rule, the women appear in new 
toilets of the day, to the visible envy of many of their fair friends 
across the footlights, or indulge in a fantastic mixture dué to their 
fancy or necessity. 

This is no great matter so long as the characters are played well. 
Still, the dressing of Shakespeare’s women always in consonance with 
the clothes of his men would be a very agreeable addition to the schol- 
arly innovations to which the stage is continually subjected. 


MoreE SHAKESPEARE RiIpDLES.—While such pertinacious efforts 
have been made: to deprive Shakespeare of his literary renown, it 1s 
some comfort to note a disposition in other quarters to discover on the 
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poet’s behalf new claims to the respect and affection of his fellow- 
countrymen. Mr. Wright has been lecturing at Plymouth on the 
interesting question whether Shakespeare served aboard one of the 
ships which went out to attack the Spanish Armada. Fighting poets 
were certainly not unknown in his day. His contemporary Camoens 
even suffered grievous wounds in doing battle with the Moors in the 
Strait of Gibraltar ; and did not “ Rare Ben” take in his early years 
to soldering in the Low Countries? while Lodge, from whose 
quaintly poetical prose novel Shakespeare deigned to borrow the 
foundation of As You Like It, sailed under Cavendish, and helped 
to inflict upon the haughty Spaniard the bitter humiliations off the 
Canaries and thereabout. When the “ invincible” Armada was 
making its way up the Channel with Drake hanging so inconveniently 
on its skirts, Shakespeare was just four-and-twenty, an age when 
many young Englishmen can “ never get enough o’ fechtin,” and there 
is at least nothing to show that he did not volunteer for service at this 
momentous crisis in his country’s history. Mr. Wright thinks it very 
likely that the memory of his share in that glorious episode inspired 
him in writing the famous lines of patriotic defiance in King John. 
Unfortunately the evidence is not very direct ; and we are not quite 
sure that the poet, who seems to have had an eminently practical side 
to his character, would nave thought volunteering for a set-to with 
the Spaniards in the Channel quite a wise and justifiable step while 
Mrs. Shakespeare and the children down at Stratford were as yet 
unprovided for. We are compelled to add that Mr. Wright does not 
strengthen his case very much by the observation that the plays show 
that the poet “ must have spent part of his life at sea.” Where must 
he not have spent ‘some part of his life”? What calling—from that 
of a king to a pedlar—cannot claim him, if“ internal evidence” is to 
settle the question ?—Book- Mart. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Book CoLLEctrors.—Mr. J. H. Slater 
writing in The Atheneum of the “ Book Sales of 1887,” speaks of 
Shakespeare book buying as follows :— 


Shakespeare is not, curiously enough,a popular author from the collector’s 
point of view. The early quartos, of course, sell well on the rare occasions 
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on which they appear, and the first four folios excite a certain amount of 
interest, though not so much now as formerly. During the whole of 1887 
only one quarto was offered for competition, viz., the Romeo and Juliet of 
1637, and this was so imperfect that it only realized a little over 2/. On the 
other hand, a copy of Shakespeare’s First Folio, measuring 133 in. by 8?in. 
was knocked down at the Hartley sale for 255/., and another copy at the 
Brice sale for 1057. Both these specimens were imperfect, the first want- 
ing the title, on which is the portrait by Martin Droeshout, and the latter 
being patched, and containing, moreover, quite a number of leaves in fac- 
simile by Harris. Asthe Hartley sale took place under an order of the 
Chancery Division, and as I remember the same book being again offered 
for competition, it is probable that it was bought in at the price quoted. 

A fair copy of Shakespeare’s Second Folio sold for 30/. at the Meysey- 
Thompson sale in April, and an inperfect example of the Third Folio for 
1Us. less at the Brice sale. The Fourth Folio brought a little more, viz., 
31l. 10s., at the dispersal of an old Essex library in December 1886. 

Seventeen from among the numerous modern versions of the great 
dramatist’s works were offered for sale, and many of them on difforent 
occasions ; the bidding, however, was feeble, and at times appeared likely 
to die altogether of inanition. It is quite evident that the popular taste 
does not for the moment centre on Shakespeare. 


FLeMIsH INFLUENCE ON SHAKESPEARE.—At Paris early in Jan- 
uary [1880]. In the middle of that month M. Taine took his seat 
among the forty immortals. Hoping to get a ticket for the ceremony, 
I called on him; he was cordial as usual, and his conversation full of 
interest. Speaking of Shakespeare, he said he (Taine) had made a 
special study of the works of the early engravers of the Flemish 
School ; that he was convinced Shakespeare had been inspired by 
some of the works and their allegorical figures; he cited as an instance 
the line in Hamlet; “ Like Niobe—all tears,” as occurring in one of 
these engfavings, in which the “mobled queen” appears as in a 
masque, covered with tear-drops.—Gower’s “ My Reminiscences.” 


STaTESMEN’s TALK OF SHAKESPEARE.—F lameng, who is a friend 
of Gambetta’s, told me . . . [that] while etching at the Hague, Gam- 
betta appeared and held forth on Art. “He considered,” he said, 
“the great human Trinity of Genius to consist of Shakespeare, Rem- 
brandt, and Beethoven.” “ Perhaps,’ he added, I ought to include 
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Victor Hugo; but, being a good Catholic, I prefer,” said Gambetta, 
“to keep to the Trinity.” 

Lord Beaconsfield told me of his wish to see Warwickshire and 
Shakespeare’s haunts, “ but I have,” he said, “never been able to do 
anything in my life that I have wished—at least,” he added, “ not 
during the last thirty years !”—Gower’s “ My Reminiscences.” 


RUMPSTEAK AND RICHARD-BENEDICK AND Burgunpy.—There 
is a legend about Mossop, who was said to “order his dinner according 
to the part he had to act: sausages and Zanga, rumpsteaks and Rich- 
ard, pork chops and Pierre, veal cutlets and Barbarossa.” The same 
practice is attributed, on his own authority, to a living actor of the 
same eminence in his day, who has now retired from the stage. 
“When I am to play a brawny Briton,” he used to say, “I dine on 
beefsteak and porter. .When I have to portray the elegant graces of 
a Benedick my dinner is a woodcock on toast and a bottle of Bur- 
gundy.” This method of tempering the gastric juices might be 
indefinitely refined upon. Mr. Irving ought to dine on deviled 
kidneys before playing Mephistopheles. When Macbeth is in the bill 
haggis should reek on the tragedian’s board, and hasty-pudding should 
put him 7’ the vein for Lear.—Longman’s Magazine. 


THE ImMoRTAL VIGOR OF SHAKESPEARE.—“ On a sick-bed, the 
name of Shakespeare will induce a feeling of vigor, and I may say of 
longevity, which is all independent of the decay of the body.”— 
Emerson (in a letter to Miss M. M. Emerson), from Cabot’s “ Memoirs 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 


THe LivELINEss OF SHAKESPEARE.—A play by Shakespeare 
reads as if it were written in a playhouse. The great critics assure 
you that a theatrical audience must be kept awake, but Shakespeare 
knew this of his own knowledge. When you read him, you feel a 
sensation of motion, a conviction that there is something “up,” a 
notion that not only is something being talked about, but also that 
something is being done. We do not imagine that Shakespeare owed 
this quality to his being a player, but rather that he became a player 
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because he possessed this quality of mind; for after and notwithstand- 
ing everything which has been said against the theatrical profession, 
it certainly does require from those who pursue it a certain quickness 
and liveliness of mind. Mimics are commonly an elastic sort of per- 
sons, and it takes a little levity of disposition to enact even the 
“heavy fathers” . . You feel Shakespeare may have been a player; 
you are sure at once that he could not have followed any sedentary 
kind of life. But wheresoever there was anything acted in earnest 
or in jest, by way of mock representation or serious reality, there he 
found matter for his mind. If anybody could have any doubt about 
the liveliness of Shakespeare, let them consider the character of Fal- 
staff. When a man has created that without a capacity for laughter, 
then a blind man may succeed in describing colors. Intense animal 
spirits are the single sentiment (if they be a sentiment) of the entire 
character. If most men were to save up all the gaiety of their whole 
lives, it would come about to the gaiety of one speech in Falstaff. 
A morose man might have amassed many jokes, might have observed 
many details of jovial society, might have conceived a Sir John, 


marked by rotundity of body, but could hardly have imagined what 
we call his rotundity of mind.—Bagehot’s “ Shakespeare—The Man” 
(1853). “ Literary Studies.” 


Aw Honest PREFERENCE OF LAmb’s.—Again writes Crabb Rob- 
inson: “Oct. 9th.—Read in bed at night, and finished in the morn- 
ing, an old comedy, by Porter, The Two Angry Women of Abington, 
—a very pleasing thing, the verse fluent, and the spirit kept up. 
Charles Lamb ventured to prefer it to the Comedy of Errors and the 
Taming of the Shrew, which I should not have dared to do.” 


CARLYLE ASKs A QuEsTION.—Says Crabb Robinson in his Diary, 
under date of “ May 12th (1840).— Went to Carlyle’s lecture ‘ On the 
Hero, as a Poet.’ His illustrations taken from Dante and Shake- 
speare. He asked whether we would give up Shakespeare for our 
Indian Empire?” 





